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ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPERA  “BUFFA,”  OR  COMIC 
OPERA. 

A  irnsical  drama  or  farce,  entitled  L'Anfipamaso 
was  perfcrmed  at  Venice  in  1597,  before  Henry  3d 
•f  France,  in  bis  way  to  Poland,  and  is  called  the 
first  Italian  opera.  The  composer  of  tbe  above  dra¬ 
ma,  the  celebrated  Vecchi  livid  in  an  age  when  op¬ 
portunity  for  fugue  and  imitation  could  not  be  with¬ 
stood, 'yet  though  in  scenes  of  dialogue  such  imitation 
have  been  tumed  to  account,  there  is  little  variety 
in  the  piece  from  beginning  to  end. 

Short  pieces,  called  Intermezzi  in  music,  preceed- 
ed  operas  in  Air  and  Recitative  near  fifty  years :  they 
were  at  first  merely  madrigals  and  canzonets ;  and 
they  do  not  seem  always  to  have  been  confined  to 
subjects  of  mirth  or  buffoonery  ;  yet  buffoon  in  ter- 
meet' in  music  were  in  very  high  favour  during  the 
early  part  of  tlie  last  century,  both  in  England  and 
lUlj ;  but  in  1734  they  gave  place  to  dancing. 

THE  CANTATA. 

The  first  cantata  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1638, 
Mid  Barbara  Strozzi  a  Venetian  lady,  in  1G53,  pub¬ 
lished  several  vocal  compositions  under  the  title  of; 
Cantata, Ariette,  e  Diietti.  According  to  De  Casige,  ^ 
tlir  Word  cantata  was  used  in  the  church  as  early  as  j 
m  the  year  1314  to  express  what  we  mean  by  an/Asm 
"ilh  which  it  is  still  synonymous  lu  Germany,  being 
ctiiffly  confined  to  I.iitheran  church  music. 

The  secular  cantata  is  a  kind  of  composition  Miiteel  I 
to  the  chamber,  wherein  le«s  light  and  shade  are  re- 
lui'ife  than  in  either  ecclesiastic  or  dramatic  music  ; 
•nd  these  cantatas,  of  considerable  length  acconpa- 
by  a  very  full  Band,  are  performed  in  Italy  on 
*11  sreat  festivals.  \N  hen  Pope  Ganganelli  and  the 

ins  of  Portiigid  were  reconciled  in  1770,  cantatas 
^‘fe  suug  at  Venice  and  Rome,  eijual  in  length  to  an 
•pora. 


biographical  notices  of  MarOf  Billtngton  and  Caia- 
lant. 

MADAME  CATALANI. 

We  have  already  said  to  much  of  Catalani  in  our 
descriptiou  of  Mara  and  Biilington,  that  our  direct 
oltscrratioDs  will  necessarily  appear  shorter  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  yet  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  es¬ 
cape  tautology.  Tbe  reader  will  therefore  do  us  the 
justice  to  call  to  mind  that  onr  criticism  has  been, 
from  a  necessity  incident  to  the  subject,  compara- 
twe. 

In  the  first  requisite — Intonation,  Catalani  was  as 
deficient  as  any  pre-eminent  singer  we  ever  knew,  a 
circiimslancc  the  mora  surprising,  because  we  believe 
flilure  is  more  incident  to  tbin  voices,  than  to  organs 
of  such  power,  as  Madame  Catalani's.  Her  fausst^ 
note  was  about  Fb,  we  i.  about,  for  in  the  flucf  ua 
tion  of  pitch  to  which  tbe  Cv^ucerts  of  this  country  arc 
subject,  is  impossible  to  fix  a  tone  very  definitively 
^  Saps  her  general  tune  was  affected  by  the  force 
with  which  she  was  aocostomed  to  sing,  though  it  is 
bard  to  distinguish  between  hor  failure  ia  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  passages,  and  in  the  more  simple  parts  of  her 
performance,  because  she  excelled  so  far  in  the  airs 
of  agility,  and  indulged  so  continually  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  moat  elaborate  and  difficult  ornaments, 
that  she  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  no  cantabile 
or  plain  style.  'Whatever  was  the  cause,  she  varied 
from  the  pitch  frequently,  although  to  common  hear-  | 
era  the  defect  was  lessened  by  the  prodigious  volume  j 
and  richness  of  her  tone,  and  by  tbe  rapidity  with  j 
which  she  skimmed  along  the  liquid  surface  of  florid  I 
notation.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  lady  j 
was  seduced  from  the  practice  of  plain  notes  too  ear-  j 
ly,  a  deviation,  which  all  who  are  guilty  of  it,  repent  | 
too  late.  It  is  indeed  a  mistake  that  can  never  be 
atoned 

Catalani  was  a  singer  for  the  Italian  stage  alone, 
and  fitted  fer  no  other  department  of  vocal  science. 
Her  CoDcv  ption  was  purely  theatrical,  and  when 
thus  consklereO,  her  style,  as  far  as  style  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  certainly  grand  and  imposing.  There 
are  few  instances  of  more  vivid  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion,  more  chastely  yet  more  effectively  embmlied 
aud  delivered,  than  in  some  of  the  high  efforts  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Catalani.  Nor  was  her  range  confined  to  the 
great  style,  though  there  her  forte  lay.  In  the  light¬ 
er  parts,  such  as  Susansta,  in  Moz.u’t’s  JVezz*  di  Fig¬ 
aro,  and  Arisha,  in  It  FantiUco  per  laMutua,  which 
were  alike  excellent.  The  playfiiioets  with  wiiich 
she  could  invest  the  character  of  her  ornaments  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  cflCect.  She  was  a 
florid  singer  and  nothing  but  a  florid  singer,  whether 
grave  or  airy,  in  the  church,  orohsstra,  or  upon  the 


stage.  But  she  could  could  give  an  itit«  llectuaJ  de- 
lign,  and  set  the  stamp  of  mind  upon  these  beautiful 
coruscations  nf  her  briliant  fsney,  and  nothing  has 
tended  more  to  convince  us  of  the  possibility  of  mark¬ 
ing  distinctly  the  passion,  to  illuslratt  whiah  the  or¬ 
nament  may  be  applied,  than  the  n.  iniirr  of  gracing 
which  Catalani  could  at  plrasufe  adopL  It  will  not 
be  stepping  far  out  af  our  way  should  we  say,  that 
the  construction,  bonnillcss  a«  it  is,  of  ornament,  is 
mare  limited  than  the  execution,  and  that  the  manner 
of  doing  tlie  passage,  of  accenting,  retarding,  quick¬ 
ening,  enforcing,  or  softening  the  notes  renders  it  pa¬ 
thetic  or  pleasing  at  the  will  and  frequently  accord¬ 
ing  tbe  physical  powers  of  the  singer.  Of  such  a 
kind  do  we  esteem  the  capital  intellectual  variety 
which  Catalani  exercised  over  this  department  of  her 
art,  and  while  she  showered  her  graces  in  more  ex¬ 
treme  and  wanton  profusion  than  any  other  singer 
we  ever  heard,  there  was  nevertheless  a  general  char¬ 
acteristic  expresr’oQ  very  delightfully  defined,  over 
almost  all  she  Xn.  1  rom  tnis  general  acknowiedg* 
ment  we  must  except  the  airs  with '  variations,  which 
it  was  at  once  her  honour  and  her  disgrace  to  have 
introdneed  into  practice  in  England.  We  use  this 
phraie  of  double  interpretation,  because  her  chiefest 
display  of  agility  was  manifested  in  these  efforts. — 
“  O  dolce  eoneento"  and  “  Jiel  cor  piu  non  mi  rent®” 
as  she  sung  them,  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  tbe 
mo.t  beautiful  specimens  of  simple,  pathetic,  and 
lively  melodies  converted  into  the  most  exuberantly 
florid  songs  of  execution.  Such  a  means  of  evincing 
her  particular  talent,  shewed  her  extraordinary  facili¬ 
ty,  practice,  and  acquirement  in  the  very  worst  pos¬ 
sible  way.  It  was  giving  life  to  her  execution  by  the 
commission  of  a  suicide  upon  her  taste  and  judgment. 
Madame  Catalani  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  voice  as  an  instrument  So  poor  a  notion 
deprives  the  voice  of  its  highest  attributes,  the  voice 
being  the  finest  of  instruments,  with  the  additional 
quality  of  giving  force,  feeling  and  effect  to  all  the 
images  and  passions  which  language  is  able  to  con¬ 
vey.  Hence  it  happens  that  no  application  of  vocal 
power  enn  be  deemed  legitimate,  which  has  not  the 
expre»sion  of  some  sentiment  or  passion  for  its  prima¬ 
ry  object  and  impulse.  The  selrction  of  such  airs 
as  “AVI  c<;e“  for  such  a  purpose  was  therefore  doubly 
erroneous.  It  degraded  the  vox  huniana  to  mere 
instrumentation,  and  it  perverted  and  polluted  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  genuine  feeling  to  this 
vile  purpose,  when  a  harpsichord  lesson  or  a  fiddle 
concerto  would  have  nnswere*'  the  purpose.  Yej 
strange  to  tell.if  wa«  in  the«e  '  ery  tongs  that  Catalan! 
drew  more  rapturous  applause  and  p'-i  imps  ra  to  of 
the  approbation  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  puh'io  than 
l^rcmany  othtr  somoc.  to  be  contihcsd 


RtPitv  #/  “  Botlon  Handel  and  Haydn  Satiety  Cotr 
lection."  Continued. 

TO  THK  IDITOR  OF  THE  KCTERFEIAD. 

_  l\0.  8 

fir — Among  the  innumerable  coropoMlions  that 
hare  been  produced  for  the  church,  Uiere  are  com¬ 
paratively,  but  few  that  reera  worthy  of  republication 
Some  of  them  display  much  of  the  pedantry  of  aci- 
ence,  others,  geniut  without  judgment  or  cultivated 
taste,  and  a  larger  number  are  absolutely  triviaJ  and 
insignificant.  In  addition  to  this,  a  multiplicity  of 
extracts  from  secular  compositions  have  been  ar 
ranged  to  sacred  words,  by  men  who  seemed  entire¬ 
ly  to  overlook  the  importance  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  the  convenience  and  propriety  of  vocal  execution  ; 
and  at  the  present  time  these  extracts,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  imitations  of  them,  that  are  circulated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  improperly  sanctioned 
by  the  names  of  the  most  celebraterl  masters,  who 
merely  intemled  them  as  secular  pieces,  seem  likely 
to  jeopardise  the  best  interests  of  sacred  music.  But 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  se¬ 
lection  from  such  materials  as  these,  the  Ekiitor  be¬ 
fore  us  seems  to  have  managed  with  a  considerable 
•hare  of  judgment  and  discrimination. 

The  first  pieces  which  occurs,  is  Denman's  “Lord’s 
Prajer,”  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
tpecim<-n<  of  musical  composition  that  hare  hitherto 
been  applied  to  these  sacred  words,  we  should  think 
that  musicians  have  not  generally  abounded  in  the 
in  the  spirit  of  supplication.  Cook  of  Dublin  pro¬ 
duced  an  ingenious,  animated  and  elaborate  chorus 
in  the  modern  orchestra  style  which,  when  detached 
from  the  words  was  truly  riicha'iting,  but  which  in 
reality.  Was  every  thing  and  any  thing  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  Weyman,  in  his  “Melodia  Sa¬ 
cra,’’  riianitested  a  wish  to  remedy  this  detect  ;  but 
he  not  only  failed  in  this  attempt,  but,  deprived  the 
pitfoe  of  its  original  and  peculiar  interest.  Denman’s 
piece  displays  less  genius,  less  eflnrt  and  less  anima- 
ticii  than  Cook's  ,  but  it  is  plaiu  and  simple  and 
when  performed  in  Largo  lime,  it  has  a  solemn  efl’ect 
and  it  perbai  s  D^s  exceptionable  than  any  other  tiia 
we  have  seen  in  this  country. 

are  next  furnished  with  a  simple  but  beautifu 
and  expressive  Air  of  Martini’s,  arranged  to  the  wel 
known  words  of  Moore,  “  Fallen  it  thy  throne^  O  It, 
ra  I y"  and  af  terwards  with  the  same  Air  arranged  fur 
three  voices  in  score. 

“  The  sn  f^on  Unit  of  mom,”  by  Moxart,  is  &  sim¬ 
ple,  chaste  an  i  agreeable  «ompo<ition. 

“  Sound  an  alarm^"  "  Total  Felipte,"  “  TVtIh 
m  n>  t  .ndoved"  “  .4rm,  arm  yt  brare,"  are  of  clas¬ 
tic  celebrity.  “  O Jirti  created  beam"  however,  by 
the  tame  author,  may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stan  e  ill  which  even  the  great  Handel  has  overlook¬ 
ed  ami  disregarded  the  msntiing  of  his  subject.  The 
words  it  seems,  are  wrought  into  rhyme  from  the 
blank  verse  of  “  5a»n.fon  ,4goni>/rs.”  But  Handel 
by  his  unlucky  repetitions  has  converted  that  which 
was  bifoie  obscure  and  auihigiious,  into  downright 
nonsense. 

Lottly  it  the  fact  of  nature,"  is  an  agreeable 
sioiuposition  of  Haydn,  but  it  has  more  commonly 
been  known  in  Kurope,by  the  nuiae  of  “Ged  save  the 
iCm^eror,” 


Bat  if  we  take  a  more  collective  view  of  the  piec' 
08  contained  in  the  work,  we  shall  perhaps  do  greater 
justice  to  the  compilers,  and  give  more  general  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  readers.  The  work  is  what  it  profes¬ 
ses  to  be,  wholly  a  compilation  and  with  the  excep- 
tioD  of  the  “  Oratorio  of  the  hiterceuion,"  (which 
will  be  noticed  hereatter)  and  two  or  three  small 
specimens  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  one  each 
from  a  few  authors  af  less  note,  the  selections  arc 
from  the  two  celebrated  composers  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  title  page.  The  pieces,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  work  of  this  character,  are  principally 
miscellaneous,  calculated  rather  for  the  practice- 
room  and  the  concert,  than  for  public  worship. — 
Two  anthems,  however,  composed  by  Marsh  and 
Kent,  and  a  few  smaller  pieces  are  more  strictly  in 
the  church  style,  and  when  well  executed  on  an 
appropriate  occattion,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
esting.  As  the  work  is  designed  to  be  periodical,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  specimens  in  the  church  style  will 
in  future  be  more  numerous.  As  it  is,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  work  contains  many 
exquisite  pieces  of  music  that  are  calculated  at  once 
to  delight  the  amateur,  to  faciiita  te  the  general  cul¬ 
tivation  of  taste,  aud  to  afford  the  practical  musician 
a  variety  of  chaste  specimens  for  his  improvement  in 
execution.  Most  of  the  pieces  require  a  particularly 
delicate  and  skilful  performance  ;  and  many  of  them 
require  the  aid  of  instruments,  as  indispensable  to 
thsir  producing  any  good  effect  ;  and  it  might  not  be 
amiss  therefore  to  insert  a  few  pieces  that  are  simpler 
and  more  decidedly  vocal  in  their  character  and  a 
smaller  number,  perhaps,  with  all  the  regular  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniments. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  Is  voperior ; 
and  the  compilers  seem  not  to  have  hazarded  any 
transatlantic  emendations. 

S.  P.  M. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

THE  LADIES  MAN  No.  5. 

The  Mreriitemenl. 

There  are  few  great  undertakings  at  the  present 
day  attempted  by  single  persons  ;  every  thing  impor¬ 
tant  is  done  by  the  combine^!  intellects  and  efforts  of 
mankind  in  clubs  or  societies.  If  Addisor  were 
alive,  he  might  fill  one  or  two  hundred  numbers  of 
the  Spectator  in  describing  these  multifarious  associ¬ 
ations,  beginiiing  with  the  Bible  Societies,  descend¬ 
ing  threugh  the  Missionary,  Tract,  Sunday-school, 
Humane,  Agricultural,  Literary,  Mvitical,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  Charitable  societies,  and  terminating  with  the 
Pig-Club,  and  the  Hasty-pudding  Society  bf  College, 
or  the  Gander-card-party  and  its  offspring,  the  Gos¬ 
ling  whist^dubs  of  the  town.  The  contagion  of  club¬ 
bing,  or  society-mania,  within  a  few  years,  has  infact- 
ed  the  fair  sex  also  ;  and  the  improvement  of  them¬ 
selves  and  families  has  been  in  not  a  few  instances 
sacrificed  to  promote  the  interests  of  associations, 
doubtless  commendable  in  thciBselves,  but  sometimes 
too  sealoualy  pursued.  President-esses,  Dircctr-esser, 
Treasur-esses,  and  Trustees  in  petticoats  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  street,  and  (aetting  all  irony 
,  asidej  I  think  it  pomible  that  each  of  their  meetings 


deducts  a  unit  at  least  from  the  sam  total  of  human 
misery. 

Wy  gnjs  cousin  told  me,  thabehe  bad  lately  beard 
of  a  new  Society,  a  mutilated  copy  of  whose  bye-lawi 
had  accidentally  been  lonnd.  She  was  looking  ever 
the  debit  and  credit  side  of  her  visiting  book,  which 
ladies  are  obliged  to  keep  with  as  much  accuracy  u 
public  agents  their  accounts  on  pain  of  excommuii. 
cation  from  doors  which  happen  to  be  neglected,  aid 

upon  perceiving  that  she  owed  a  visit  at  Mrs.  C _ -’s 

she  tat  out  upon  one  of  those  morning-oall-expedi. 
tioas,  in  which  so  much  scandal  ia  usually  collected 
and  so  much  news  communicated  from  parlour  to 
parlour.  At  thia  visit  she  gained  her  information. 
Like  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  tbe  said 
this  new  society  derives  its  origin  from  an  accideats] 
occurrence.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  board  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  public  entriei 
at  Harvard  University,  where  the  lads  set  up  placards 
and  advertisements  ol  books  lost,  &c.  Some  yeimg 
ladies  passing  it  the  other  day  with  their  attendant 
beaux,  were  attracted  by  an  advertisement  placed 
there  by  a  Sophomore  with  his  name  underwritten, 
which  was  in  these  words,  “  Lost,  The  art  of  Speak, 
ing— Also,  Tbe  art  of  Love,  (Ovids.’’»— I  should 
think  thia  a  very  unfortunate  lad  indeed,  said  one  of 
tbe  girls,  if  tueh  losses  did  not  seem  to  be  very  tem- 
mon  among  my  brother’s  classoiatei,  as  they  all  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  met  the  samo  misfortune.  He’ll  be  is 
tbe  predicament  of  one  of  Sbakespearo’s  heroines,  said 
another,  and  never  tell  his  love.  In  these  days  ofsr- 
tifice,  said  a  third,  he  will  have  no  love  to  tell  if  be 
has  lost  the  art :  the  golden  age  of  Jove,  truth  and 
simplicity,  has  long  since  passed  by.  What  a  pit/, 
said  a  fourth,  some  of  the  Collegians  cannot  find  thew 
articles.  1  know  no  persons  to  whom  they  would  be 
of  more  service,  whither  obtained  by  nature,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  even  by  chance.  Which  of  tlie  young  oisn'i 
two  losses  it  the  greatest,  asked  one  of  the  beaui  . 
^he  second  undoubtsdly,  said  one  of  tbe  young  ladia 
—by  no  means,  said  Miss  L— — ,  love  as  often  entrn 
at  the  ears,  as  at  the  eyes.  Talking,  indeed,  said  she, 
is  in  aiy  opinion  the  most  important  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  long  had  a  notion  of  establisbings 
society  to  improve  in  it.  I  should  admire  to  becomt 
a  Member,  said  one  of  the  ladies,  to  said  another,  and 
in  truth  all  of  them,  From  thia  conversation  tbs  m- 
ciety  was  afterwards  formed  ;  and  now,  said  my  Isrt- 
ly  cousin,  I  give  you  tbe  incomplete  copy  of  tbeir 

Rules,  which  I  obtained  at  Mrs.  C - ’i,  where  pa 

know  that  every  thing  new,  and  witty,  and  amusing, 
is  to  be  found,  though  semetuues  slightly  tinged  with 
good  natured  scandal. 

BFE  LAWS,  &c. 

I.  At  tbe  stated  meetings,  every  member  shall  prt- 
side  in  turn,  that  a  dignified  deportment  may  be  ac.  j 
quired  by  all,  and  unbecoming  levity  auppreated. 

II.  There  shall  be  a  perpetusd  Secretary,  eDC#r 

whose  duties  shall  be  like  that  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
my’s  Secretary,  to  pronounce  an  Eloge  upon  tferf  ■ 
departed  Member,  that  the  world  may  be  convinced, 
one  lady  can  speak  well  of  another,  at  least  wbantMl 
other  is  dead.  I 

HI.  There  shall  be  four  standing  Committees  *i*^*'B 
ed  annually,  to  be  called  the  Investigating  Coibid'I'  ■ 
tee,  the  Cempiling  Committee,  the  Purgatory  Co»*  ■ 
I  mittee,  and  the  Conunittee  of  extravagance.  I 
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IV.  It  thall  be  the  dutj  of  the  lavestiog  comnit, 

tee  from  time  'to  time  to  report  to  thii  Socirtjr  the 
traiD-KreMoraln  taHciog,  IMir  offeocei,  thoir  excuse*, 
the  proepect  of  their  »raeiwk>ent,  «od  the  proper 
punishmenta  of  the  incorrigiblof.  ' 

V.  The  Compiling  Committee  are  to  prepare  a 
new  Dktionarj  of  conforaatien,  in  which  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  ia  to  be  aet  down  in  their  fashionable  ac¬ 
ceptation.  As  many  words,  anch  as  honor,  lore  mat- 
riaonjr,  bachelor,  maid,  gentleman,  ladj,  esquire,  k,c. 
ice.  hare  lost  their  original  signiheation,  and  at  the 
present  time  indicate  rerj  different  things,  the  new 
Dictiouarj  is  absohitelj  nccesterj.  This  Committee 
ere  at  libertjr  to  consult  Mr.  Pickering's  excellent  ro. 
cabularjv  of  American  and  Yankee  words,  with  iiu 
consent,  taking  especial  care  not  to  infringe  the  copjr- 
right. 

VI.  The  dnty  of  the  Purgalorj  Committee  is  to 
draw  up  an  Index  Expurgatorins.  to  pnrge  conrersa- 
tion  of  double  comparatives  and  superlatives,  all  in¬ 
terjections,  Ohs,  Ahs,  O,  mjr  soul,  tec.  i£c.— This 
here's  and  that  there's — the  expletives,  at-all,  O, 
law  !  the  divil,  and  all  other  inelegant,  ungrammatic¬ 
al  and  vulgar  expressions.  A  penalty  is  assippied  for 
the  sin  of  using  any  of  the  words  or  phrases  in  this  in¬ 
dex. 

Vn.  The  Committee  of  Extravagance  is  to  note 
down  all  exaegerations,  overstrained  descriptions  or 
narratives,  gross  miscalculations,  and  accidental  or 
or  intentional  misrepresentations.  That  lady  is  to  be 
made  to  dine  on  a  vea-gui/,  who  makes  a  man  swal¬ 
low  more  than  Itco  black  eroic*  at  one  time. 

Vlll  Like  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Free  Ma¬ 
sons,  this  Society  shall  have  a  secret,  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  women  can  keep  one^  but  in  communica¬ 
ting  it  to  the  initiated,  this  Society  will  dispense  with 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  Greek  letters  in  the  one  ease, 
and  of  the  Gridiron  in  the  other. 

IX.  Old  laws  and  vulgar  proverbs  are  forbidden 
uader  penalty  of  one  month's  expulsion. 

X.  Scandal  is  prohibited,  unless  redeemed  by  a 
proportion  of  truth,  good  nature  and  harmless  wit. 

XI.  Art  in  conversation,  shall  be  like  theft  in  Spar¬ 
ta;  if  discovered,  it  shall  be  punched,  if  concealed, 
it  shall  be  deemed  a  virtue, 

K  XH.  There^hall  be  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive 
and  record  all  contributions  of  elegant  phrases  and 
beautiful  turns  of  language,  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  members  to  furnish  at  every  meeting  ;  but  no  mem. 
her  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  of  them,  out  of  the 
club  room,  more  than  three  times  a-peice  in  the  same 
company,  or  six  ti.nes  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Xin.  Auxiliary  Societies  may  be  formed  in  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  great  cities,  always 
paying  proper  respect  to  this,  the  Parent  Society. 

XIV,  Any  member  convicted  of  spreading  a  false 
deport  about  matrimonial  matches,  a  faux-pas,  or  oth- 
ar  agreeable  and  interesting  matters  ;  for  the  first  of- 
fance  shall  be  repromanded,  for  the  second  shall  be 
expelled. 

XV  It  shall  net  ba  considered  a  violation  of /he 
Rules  of  this  Society,  if  any  of  the  ladiss  give  a  few 
hints  or  lessons  to  any  member  of  Congress,  Legisla- 
♦«r,Town  Meeting  Orator,  dumb  Lawyer,  or  bashful 
Gallant,  that  want's  to  make  a  speech,  but  does'nt 
know  kow  or  wbat  to  say. 


XVI.  It  shall  bo  tho  bounden  duty  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Society,  to  cultivate  and  inform  her  mindi 
and  pnrify  her  heart,  t  bat,  as  all  conversation  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  these  sources,  it  may  be  pure,  sprightly, 
accurate,  interesting,  and  agreeable. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  here  the  mannscript  was 
to  tom  and  mutilated,  that  the  Rule*  from  No.  16, 
to  No.  39,  could  not  be  decyphered,  and  we  are  to 
await  the  result  of  future  discoveries.  I.ike  the 
leaves  of  the  Sybel,  those  that  are  lost  are  probably  of 
more  importance  than  those  wo  posses*. 


OR. 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTO/^,  SATURDAY^FEB.  10,  1821. 

THE  ORATORIO. 

Authors,  who  seek  for  applause  or  even  bread, 
must  conform  to  the  taste  of  their  patrons,  and  we 
6nd  those  musicians  who  are  qualified  by  their  genius 
and  abilities  te  direct  and  govern  public  opinion, 
find  it  necessary,  however  false  and  corrupt  it  may 
be,  to  biunour  and  flatter  it  by  every  concession  in 
their  power.  The  art  of  music  is  never  stationary  at 
any  one  point  of  cultivation  ;  and  if  petfection  could 
be  attained,  its  reign  would  inevitably  be  short.  It 
has  been  said  of  music,  that  the  learned  arc  few  and 
silent  ;  the  ignorant  numerous  and  nofsy,  in  the 
drawing  room,  it  is  adviseable  to  please  the,  former,  | 
and  in  the  theatre  the  latter,  where  there  is  no  choice. 
It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  ancient  music,  too 
many  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  new,  and 
such  are  the  vicissHudes  of  taste  and  expression  in  tlie 
art,  that  if  suffioient  probity  and  seal  could  be  found 
in  fashionable  performers  to  incline  them  to  attempt 
te  do  justice  to  the  productions  of  former  times,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  for  them  to  succeed. 

In  the  order  of  arrangement  in  the  performance  for 
Tuesday  evening  there  w^s  a  constellation  of  brilliant 
I  and  effective  pieces.  The  first  part  consisted  of  the 
opening  of  the  DeUengtn  Te  Deum,  selections  from 
I  Haydn's  Creation,  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the 
whole  of  which  were  lofty  and  majestic  in  their  style, 
and  uncommonly  well  represented  in  peiCormance 
after  which,  the  second  part  was  preceeded  by  the 
1  performance  of  Haydn's  JIfarna/e,  then  commenc- 
!  the  oratorio  “TAe  /n/ercersion"  with  the  introducto¬ 
ry  overture,  this  composition  is  by  M.  P.  King,  and 
I  with  the  exception  of  two  chorustes,  ia  of  a  supplica 
!  tory  nature,  bad  this  short  oratorio  preceeded  the  first 
part  of  the  evening's  performance,  the  effects  would 
have  been  much  heightened.  The  audience  were 
numerous  and  a  handsome  amount  must  have  been 
received  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Orchestra  far 
whose  benefit  the  proceeds  of  the  tale  of  tickets  were 
appropriated.  i 


FOR  THB  EUTBaPCIAD. 

The  incongruity  of  qualities  connected  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  occasionally  present  themselves  4o  the 
public  eye,  as  vocal  performers,  is  so  obvious  that  it 
has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  per¬ 
son  should  come  forward  with  so  few  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  one,  we  behold  a  mere  fortunate  structure 


of  the  vocal  apparatus,  without  affording  evidence  of 
either  sensibility  or  taste.  In  another  a  full  share  of 
that  animal  property  termed  sensibility  without  an 
adequate  organization  to  give  beauty  and  sublimity  to 
t  he  execution,  and  in  a  third  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  arbitrary  principles  of  music  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  against  tbe  violations  of  time  and  place. 
It  is  thus  absence  of  harmony  in  tbe  qualifications  of 
these  pretenders  to  musical  execution,  which  we 
think  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  remark, 
that  our  musical  ex  hibitions  are  not  always  attended 
with  invariable  gratification.  In  onr  opinion  the 
combination  of  qualities  in  order  to  ensure  success  in 
musical  executiou  is  so  multifarious,  that  it  must  re* 
quire  no  small  stock  of  vanity  for  any  one  to  come 
forth,  (more  particularly  these  claimauts  of  applause) 
with  the  requisites  necessary  for  theoecasion. 

It  it  not  our  intention  that  these  remarks  should 
have  an  individual  application  ;  but  we  do  hope  and 
sincerely  desire  that  this  subject  will  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  tbe  Baanagement  of  these  natters. — 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  tbe  lovers  of  har¬ 
mony  and  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  magic  in- 
fiuences  of  music,  that  its  execution  should  he  ohaste 
pure  and  impressive.  Inasmuch  as  it  affects  those 
principles  which  are  connected  with  the  formation  of 
taste,  and  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  plea¬ 
sures. 

Another  evil,  to  which  we  would  advert  and  which 
effects,  materially  the  fairer  part  of  tbe  community, 
who  compose  a  very  large  portion  of  a  musical  audi¬ 
ence  is  the  introduction  of  a  species  of  musical  com¬ 
position,  which,  to  say  the  least  has  but  little  ten* 
deucy  lo  proaaote  that  taste  which  we  would  always 
wish  to  witness  in  this  interesting  part  of  the  creation. 
We  meaii  the  Bravura,  the  Heroic  and  Anacreontic. 
To  us,  it  is  both  revolting  to  onr  feelings,  as  well  at 
palpable  evidence  of  a  deficiency  of  taste  to  hear 
frem  lips,  which  were  ma<le  to  soothe,  to  please,  and 
to  charm, the  halloo  of  the  Uuntsman,the  deed,  of  .Arms 
shouts  of  Victory,  chanted  in  a  style  which  makes  us 
almost  doubt  the  identity  of  the  sex  ;  and  such  is 
frequently  the  case  in  our  social  intercourse,  and 
such  will  be  the  consequence  when  the  principles  of 
taste  derive  so  much  of  their  influence  from  our  pub- 
exhihitions  of  music. 

Contrast  the  effects  of  this  nnsexual  style  of  com¬ 
position,  when  coming  from  such  a  sourca,  with 
those  sublime  and  simple  melodies,  which  speak  the 
language  of  impassioned  feelings,  where  the  strain  is 
but  an  echo  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  feelings  held 
captive  by  the  alternate  emotions  of  subjugated  pas¬ 
sion,  and  the  result  must  be  felt  by  every  lover  of 
purity, of  thoughts,  and  chastity  of  feeling 

NATURA  DUCE. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY' 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  takes  place  at  Bdylston  Hall,  To-morrow 
Evening,  Eth.  11. 

Ph%Uiarmonic  Soetety's  COJi'CERT^ 

'fhu  Kreningt 

PART  I. — Sintonia — Song — Concertante,  Flutes— 
Song — Rondo. 

PART  II. — Overture,  oompostd  by  Dr.  Wiesen, 
thal — Song — Quartette,  Clarionet — Gleo — Finale- 
Full  Orchestra. 


THE  HOtJqVET, 

Here flow'rt  unnumber'd  their  color*  unile^ 
tome  pink,  and  tome  purple,*ome  blue  and  tome  uhile. 
Some  damatk,  tome  ifelloie,  tome  green  and  tome  red, 
Their  fragrance  altemale  difftuively  thed. 

TO  MY  PIANO  FORTE. 

Friend  of  mj  lonelj  hours  !  whose  straio 
So  soft  doth  milierate  my  pain  ; 

AVhcfc*  aid  I  ne’er  implored  in  vain 
My  mind  to  calm  ;  _ 

Thy  power  assnasive  long  retain, 

And  grief  disarm. 

A  balm  for  every  earthly  woe, 

Thy  sweetly  plaintive  sounds  bestow  ; 

How  oft  this  bosom’s  fervid  glow 
Thou  hast  allay’d  ; 

Thy  solace  may  1  ne’er  forego 
l^  ben  cares  invade. 

If  throbs  with  joy  my  heart  elate, 

Or  pensive  droops,  with  adverse  fate. 

Responsive  still  thy  chords  vibrate 
In  sympathy  ; 

Thy  strains  do  ever  emulate 
Most  feelingly. 

The  pressure  of  a  hand  profane 
May  ne'er  thy  tuneful  keys  sustain  ; 
luscnsates,  who  could  e’er  disdain 
Thy  melody. 

Or  those  who  list  to  thy  sweet  strain 
With  apathy. 

When  erst  I  proudly  call’d  thee  mine, 

I  bow’d  submiss  at  fashion’s  shrine, 

In  all  her  frolics  pantomime 
I  bore  a  part ; 

Her  gayest  train  full  oft  would  join 
With  guiltless  heart. 

But  e’er  I  yield  thee  up  her  f>rey, 

Forever  I’ll  renounce  her  sway  ; 

What  tho’  her  votaries  inveigh 
With  scornful  leer ; 

Regardless  1  pursue  my  way, 

_  Devoid  of  fear. 

Dear  partner  of  my  hour  of  leisure. 

Thou  never-failing  source  of  nleasure. 

How  oft  hast  thou,  in  sweetest  measure. 

My  cares  beguiled  ; 

Wliilst,  cheer’d  by  thee,  my  heart’s  lost  treasure 
Has  fondly  smiled.  — 

Memento  of  those  hours  so  sweet, 

Companion  of  my  lone  retreat, 

Ne’er,  while  the  pulse  of  life  doth  beat, 

From  tlire  I’ll  part : 

Those  notes  «o  valued  still  n  pear 
To  cheer  n  y  heart. 

And  when,  by  earth’s  cold  mantle  prest, 

This  woe-woin  heart  shall  sink  to  rest, 

May  yet  remain  one  faithful  breast 
To  mourn  for  me  ; 

That  friend,  perchance,  with  feeling  blest. 

With  ebensh  thee, 

HARMO.MCA. 


VAIUKTIES. 


TG  THK  EDITOR  OE  THE  EUTERPElAO 

LONOF.VITT 

Sir — Professor  Silliman’s  account  of  Henry  Fran¬ 
cesco,  the  old  roan  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  XIV.  who 
rece  ntly  died  about  two  miles  from  Whitehall  in  or 
near  Canada,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
four  years,  now  going  the  rounds  in  the  newspapers, 
that  it  may  appear  in  no  degree  incredible,  I  send  you 
for  the  amusement  of  your  readers,  the  names  and  ages 
of  many  other  old  people  on  record  If  a  minute  end 
accurate  detail  of  their  history,  habits,  employments, 
food,  amusement.  Sec.  could  be  obtained,  many  use¬ 
ful  inferences  might  be  drawn,  from  which  the  cause 
of  longevity  may  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  and  human  life  be  prolonged  upon  philo¬ 
sophical  principles,  and  become  happier  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  greater  degree  of  health  and  usefulness 
prevailing.  Yours,  8ic. 

X. 


At  Dent,  a  village  near  Askrig,  a  market  town  of 
the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  there  lived 
twe  persons,  the  father  and  son,  who,  in  1664,  were 
summoned  as  witnesses  upon  a  trial  at  York  assizes, 
when  the  father  was  above  139  years  of  age  and  the 
son  upwards  of  100 

A  woman  of  Githian,  near  St.  Ives  Ray,  in  Cem- 
wall,  died  in  the  year  1671,  aged  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  ;  and,  ti]]  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  enjoyed  geod  health  and  sound  memory. 

The  famous  Thomas  Parr,  commonly  called  old 
Parr-  lived  to  the  age  of  152  years  ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Shropshire,  and  was  sent  for  to  court,  by  Charles  1. 
a  few  years  before  he  died. 

In  1743,  two  old  men,  the  father  and  the  son,  were 
subpoened  to  an  a*size  held  at  Newcastle  upon  Tine, 
as  witnesses  from  a  neighbouring  village  ;  the  father 
was  1S5  years  of  age,  and  his  so*  95  ;  both  of  then 
hearty  and  retaining  their  sight  and  hearing;  and  in 
1744,  one  Adam  Turnbull  died  in  the  town  of  New¬ 
castle,  aged  a  hundred  and  twelve  years*  who  had 
four  wives,  and  was  married  to  the  last  when  be  was 
near  100  years  old. 

A  lady  Temple,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  rela  - 
tion.to  the  late  Lord  Cohham,  tho’  she  had  no  more 
than  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  her  own  botiy^ 
yet  lived  to  see  them  increased  to  no  less  than  seven 
liiiiidred  persons. 

In  the  xxviiith  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Transac. 
tions,  we  have  an  account  given  by  Fr.  Slave  of  his 
grandfather,  who  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighty  five  years,  had  a  coruplete 
sc-t  of  new  teeth  ;  and  his  hair,which  was  as  white  as 
snow,  became  gradually  darker  :  after  this,  be  lived 
above  fourteen  years,  in  great  health  and  vigour,  and, 
jn  the  hundreth  year  of  bis  age,  died  of  a  pletbory 
for  w-int  of  bleeding. 

In  the  year  1706,  died  one  Thomas  Brig  t,  a  na. 
live  of  Glocestershire,  at  the  age  of  130  years  ;  havj 
ing  retained  his  eyesight,  and  being  able  to  walk 
about  till  a  few  days  before  his  death* 


For  sale  as  above,  a  large  aud  extensive  variety  of 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  consisting  of  Jntlrue- 
tion  Book*  for  all  intlrument*  ;  Overture*  ;  Battle*  ; 
Sonata*  ;  Duett,  for  four  hand*  ;  A<rs,  with  ran'a- 
Hon*  ;  Rondo* ;  Song*  ;  Duet*  ;  Trio* ;  Olee*  ; 
Catthe*  ;  Round*  ;  Canon*  ;  Snered  Song*  ;  March- 
e*  ;  fValtae*  ;  Dance*  ;  Motart*  Song*  ;  Original 
Srotlith  Air*  ;  Little  BtUlad*,  bound  in  one  Volume  ; 
Violin,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Mutic  of  variou* 
hind* 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  ’  My  Soldier 
love  ;’  ‘  I'm  wearing  awa  if  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
meet  •  ‘  My  beautiful  Maid  ,*’  ‘  Thy  cheek  ha*  bor¬ 
rowed  ‘Gowr  not  O  Lord  But  who  thall  tee 
‘  Peace  and  Holy  Love  ;’  ^The  Murderer*  Bride,' 
Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  fung  by 
Mr  O.  Shaw— ‘TArre’s  nothing  true  but  heaven;' 
'Mary'*  Tear*  •’  ‘T^e  Jntpiration  ;’  'All  thing*  fair 
and  bright  ;’  'Sweet  little  Ann  ;’  'Ihe  bird  let  loose;’ 
'Apollo  thy  Trtature  ;'  'The  Lantf  of  life  ;'  '  The 
death  of  Perry  ;'  'A*  down  in  the  tunlet*  retreat ;’ 
and*  "ihe  Smile,'  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratorio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Sacred  Melodit*  ,*’  and  'Melodia  Sacra.' 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortos  ;  Bugles  ;  Horns  ;  Trum- 
pets  ;  Violins  ;  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Fifes  ;  Flageoletts  ;  Guitars  ;  Strings,  Sic.  Sic, 
Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Fortes 
let  out  on  hire  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Agent 
Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Wei- 
s*nfhal. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  Managers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  tke 
Engagement  of  MR.  KEAN, 

From  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  London, 
FOR  EIGHT  JflGHTS. 


Aware  of  the  public  anxiety  to  witness  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  celebrated  Tragedian,  and  wishing,  u 
far  as  poseible,  to  accommodate  all,  the  Managers  re¬ 
spectfully  announce,  that  not  more  than  one  Box  cau 
be  taken  by  one  Person-  As  the  Boxes  will  contain 
from  eight  to  twenty  each,  they  presume  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  will  meet  general  approbation,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  that  unfair  monopoly  which  has 
heretofore  been  practiced  by  certain  individuali,wbo 
purchase  tickets  only  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
again  at  an  advanced  price.  It  rests  with  the  fre- 
qiieuters  of  the  Theatre  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  posi¬ 
tively  refusing  to  purchase  a  ticket  of  any  one  except 
at  the  regular  price. 

On  Monday  Eveoinfi:  February  13, 

— WILI.  BE  FERrORMED  — 
Shakespeare's  admired  Tragedy,  in  5  acts  —called 

RICHARD  in. 

RicHARnt,  Duke  or  Gi,ost«r,  Mr.  Kean. 

(For  other  Characters,  see  bill.) 

— TO  WHICH  WILL  BE  IDDSD - 

OTHER  ENI  ERTAINMENTS. 

The  Nights  of  Performance,  during  Mr  Kean’s 
Engagement,  will  be  Monday,  I'ueedny,  Thursday 
and  Friday, 


